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to specific objects during the narration. 
The symposium must be illustrated with 
the actual objects under discussion. It 
should be considered as a laboratory study, 
to be conducted concretely. The second 
method is a guide to an intelligent view of 
things in the museum; the first, the literary 
story, is an influence leading to an appre- 
ciative perception of art. 

A. L. V. 

A HISTORY CLASS AT THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

ANY of the collec- 
tions of the Metro- 
politan Museum were 
used during the past 
year to illustrate a 
history course offered 
to a class of Seniors 
from the Ethical Cul- 
ture High School. 
This class of eight, 
four boys and four 
girls, came with a rather unusual back- 
ground for such work; as members of the 
special art courses offered at the school, 
they had acquired some knowledge of the 
principles of design, of drawing and paint- 
ing, of modeling and of pottery. They 
were at the same time taking correlated 
courses covering certain phases of mediae- 
val literature and the arts and crafts of the 
period in Europe — 800 to 1700 A. D. For 
example, in literature they studied the song 
of Roland, the Niebelungen Lied, Beowulf, 
and the Divine Comedy; the courses in 
French and Italian gave some of that litera- 
ture in the original; in the art class all forms 
of lettering were studied, especially mediae- 
val forms, and the science work gave them 
a knowledge of glazing, of coloring glass, 
and of preparing pigments. 

A carefully balanced plan was essential 
to secure the proper academic value from 
the use of the wealth of interesting material 
which the Museum affords. The main 
purpose of the course was to emphasize and 
make vivid the social, literary, and artistic 
phases of the civilization of Europe during 
the middle ages in relation to a clear and 
definite knowledge of the political history 



of the period. In general, the preparation 
and class-room time of one of the three 
periods a week was assigned to exact text- 
book work, in Robinson's Western Europe 
for the most part; the time of a second 
period was given to the discussion of 
selected outside reading, while the third 
was used for the study of illustrative 
material at the Museum. In certain cases 
the student had the opportunity to use 
actual historical sources, as for instance 
rare miniatures, furniture, Gothic sculp- 
ture, armor, and paintings; but the simplest 
form of illustration was by photographs 
from the Museum collection of views, 
architectural details, portraits, etc., and by 
illustrated volumes from the Fine Arts 
library. 

The Museum period occupied two hours 
and the class studied material carefully 
chosen to illustrate definitely and con- 
cretely the facts they had been required to 
learn and read about in the two preceding 
lessons. A special room was assigned for 
their use and the Museum workers were 
most cooperative and helpful in the selec- 
tion of material. The period began with a 
brief review of previous lessons, the pictures 
and other objects were then shown and 
free discussion was invited. The students 
very readily responded to this seminar 
method and soon were able to draw con- 
clusions and visualize conditions with 
considerable acumen. They quickly saw 
good reasons for the failure of Philip 1 1 to 
conciliate the Netherlands as his father had 
done before him, when brought face to 
face with the characters of these two sov- 
ereigns as portrayed by Titian. Here, too, 
they were brought to appreciate the close 
contemporary relation of the life of the 
great Venetian master to the brilliant reigns 
of Charles V, Henry VIII, and Francis I. 
Holbein's drawings were a most fruitful 
source of discussion and of enlightening 
questions on the personalities, dress, and 
manners of the English court of the sixteenth 
century compared with those of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth. The Surrender of 
Breda by Velasquez with its strikingcontrast 
of Spanish and Dutch portraits not only 
gave another opportunity for interesting 
comparative study but effectively vivified 
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the early struggle for Dutch independence, 
attached the life of Velasquez to already 
known political facts, and showed the his- 
torical importance of his work. Of course, 
his fine portraits of the Spanish court were 
used in the same way. Probably no more 
realistic and vivid impression can be given 
of the mediaeval knight, the Crusader, the 
tourney, and its appurtenances than a study 
of the Riggs Collection of armor with its 



cathedral. Three short lectures at this 
time served to give an intelligent under- 
standing of the main principles of Gothic 
construction and aroused an enthusiasm 
which led in three instances to much in- 
dependent reading and study. In every 
way the class was led to visualize events 
concretely with their actors and settings, 
and often could make its own deductions 
as to historical events and sequences in 




A CLASS IN DRAWING 



mounted knights, banners, armor, tools, 
and smithy. The great value of the model 
of Notre Dame for illustrating that most 
important political, social, and economic 
activity of mediaeval Europe, the building 
of the Gothic cathedral, can hardly be 
overestimated. Considerable time was 
spent in an examination of this model in 
connection with the casts of Gothic details 
in the adjoining alcove, with the original 
choir stalls in other rooms, and with stained 
glass windows and Gothic furniture. A visit 
to Saint Thomas's church on Fifth Avenue 
still further helped to make the students 
feel to some extent the beauty, the power, 
and the religious spirit of the great Gothic 



advance of the text-book work and col- 
lateral reading. 

The course was primarily historical and 
with this attempt to illustrate history 
through art, some endeavor was made on 
the other hand to have artistic remains 
yield historical facts. Mediaeval ideas of 
religion, mediaeval imagination and sym- 
bolism were brought out by the study of 
certain frescoes purely from the historical 
standpoint, such as the Triumph of Death 
by the Lorenzetti brothers in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, the Church Militant and 
Triumphant in the Spanish Chapel of Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence, and the Last 
Judgment by Fra Angelico in the Academy 
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at Florence. Certain pictures of the early 
Flemish masters were likewise very helpful 
— the Adoration of the Lamb, by the Van 
Eyck brothers, and the Seven Sacraments, 
by Roger van der Weyden, for example; 
the wonderful woodcuts of Durer and Hol- 
bein are inspiring, and the relations between 
the Emperor, Maximilian and Charles V, 
and the artist, Durer, make another point 
of historical contact. 

The brilliant idealism of the Italian Re- 
naissance, its peculiar character and its 
enthusiasm, its love of color and of the 
Greek and Roman forms can be much more 
clearly understood through a study of the 
great allegorical frescoes of Signorelli, 
Botticelli, Raphael, Titian, and Michel- 
angelo, the sculptures of Michelangelo, 
Donatello, and della Robbia than by mere 
text-book work or outside reading. A 
student who has read Psalm CL and 
seen how Luca della Robbia illustrated 
it in his gallery of singing and playing 
children will never forget either the one or 
the other and has made that bit of litera- 
ture a vital part of his existence. Chrono- 
logical connections were made interesting 
by the study of varied contemporaneous 
art forms in different countries and served 
to lighten the required mastery of parallel 
outlines of events. The learning of parallel 
outlines was insisted upon in order that the 
class might see concretely how a movement 
in one country vitally affects another 
although expressing itself in different forms. 
Having once realized that Leonardo da 
Vinci was painting his famous fresco of the 
Last Supper at the same time that Colum- 
bus was discovering America, the student 
has a brilliant example of two ways in 
which the Renaissance spirit was expressing 
itself contemporaneously; he is not likely 
to forget it, and he has hit upon an impor- 
tant date for Italian art that will stick. 
When he sees brought together portraits, 
paintings, miniatures, furniture, and tapes- 
tries that belong to the reigns of Charles I 
and Louis XIV, the contemporary Dutch, 
Flemish, and Spanish painters, Van Dyck, 
Rubens, Velasquez, he not only clinches 
the chronological connections but has 
effective illustrations of fundamental differ- 
ences in the national character that would 



account to some extent for the political 
and social developments in these countries. 

Frequently a large part of the period was 
spent in the galleries; unity was given to 
such rather rambling hours by the proposal 
of definite topics and questions by the in- 
structor, and by the requirement of note- 
books covering the outside reading and in 
which the students were encouraged to put 
original illustrations suggested by the labor- 
atory discussions. Sketches of such dra- 
matic scenes as Henry IV at Canossa, the 
giving of the oath of homage, or incidents 
in the Crusades were of more value to 
the student than mere note-book memo- 
randa. 

At the end of the course it was felt that 
a more lasting interest in history had been 
gained by the methods employed than by 
the usual reading course. Yet the desired 
background of fact had been presented in 
proper proportion and detail, and with the 
probability of greater usefulness to the stu- 
dent through the unusual concrete asso- 
ciations made with literatuies, languages, 
and art, and through the lively comparisons 
with twentieth century ideals and con- 
ditions that the weekly seminar allowed. 
The instructor considers the course purely 
experimental and serving mainly to show 
what may be done by systematically using 
the collections of an art museum in the 
teaching of history. 

Melita Knowles. 

COOPERATION OF MUSEUM AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 

EG INNING withOc- 
tober, 1 9 14, and con- 
tinuing throughout 
the school year, the 
Metropolitan Muse- 
um has cooperated 
with DeWitt Clinton 
High School in de- 
veloping a course of 
study in Advanced 
Representation and 
Art History. 

The aim of the course was two-fold: 
first, to give knowledge of advanced prin- 
ciples of perspective with practical experi- 
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